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AN APOLOGY. 

The Publishers regret that . owing to the serious and 
protracted illness of the Editor it has not been possible to 
regularly publish this Journal. The publication of the next 
issue will also be delayed. 



SANKARACARYYA AND BUDDHISM IN ASSAM. 


(by. R. M. NATH. B.E.) 

Kartikeja — the war god — was reborn as Bhattapada or Ku- 
tnSrila Bbatta to defeat the Buddhists and clear the path for 

Sankaracaryya to re-establish the Vedic religion — this is the view 

t 

held by Madhavacaryya in his “ Sankar. Vijayam ” (1). The 
shrewd Brahmin ot Karaarupa — himself a Vedic scholar, — became 
an ardent student of the Buddhist philosophy, and at last — under 
circumstances known to all — utilised his knowledge as a weapon 

in his anti-Buddhist propaganda arairW ?Tr^- 

He found an ardent supporter in Sudhanvau — a 

King of the Deccan — in whose court Buddhist scholars sustained 
a heavy defeat in disputation with Kuiuarila — and he (the King) 
issued an edict that his subjects should massacre every Bud- 
dhist, young or old, from the Himalayas to the cape Comorin, 
and whoever would neglect to carry out the orders would meet 
with a similar fate. 

— <Hl^dk!rf^rcr£ I 

* efcl q: 51 5*^ || (3). 

This story may be a “ mere poetic bombast as Mr. 
C. N. K. Aiyar, M.A., considers— (vide The three Great Acary- 
yas — Sankaracaryya, Page 30). But whether the story is true or 
false, we are concerned only with the essence of it. Another 
view holds that “ Qaurapada ” either belonged to or was under 
the influence of the Nath-cult that had long ago been started to 
evolve a school effecting compromise between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and GovindanSth or Govindapada — the Guru of 

j&ankaracary ya— though disciple of Gaudapada — belonged to an 
extremist party. 


(1) Vide Sankara Vijayam by Mad have, Ch. I — 62 and 65. 

(2) Ibid — Chapter VII — 101. 

(3) Ibid — Chapter I — 93. 
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This is why (raudapada’s K&rikSs, as Rai Bahadur Amarnath 
Roy observes, “ Looked like attempting a synthesis between Mabft* 
yana Buddhism and the philosophy of Upanisads 99 (4). Sankara 
imbibed the extremist spirit of his immediate Gruru, and having 
the field already cleared could easily have a plain sailing (5), 

(4) J. A. R. S. Vol. IV, No. 1 — April 1936, Page 21. 

(6) That Nathism was a very old cult has been attempted to be 
shown by me in J.A.R.S. Vol. Ill— No. 4, January 1936, P.P, 104-108 

and a reference was quoted from Sankaravijyam Ch. IX, 80-84, where 

Sankar&caryya was referred to an old story about Matayendran&th and 
Gurakhnath. It further appears that in the same book Chapter XV — 
stanza 28, footnoto 334-337 (Quotation from Ananda Giris Sankar Vi- 

r 

jayan) a sot of people came to Sankar&caryya and told him that they 
were followers of the cult preached by such Siddhas as Satyanath and 
others — 

“sft meg | 

% 5 t: sftfirsr: ll 

^rt »jcn h” 

It is very interesting to note that the “ Pitha " Sree-Saila is men- 
tioned as a holy place of the Naths aven in the book “ Kaulejnana Nir- 
naya ’’ — said to have been revealed by Matsyondranath : — 

[sixteenth Patnla stanzas 5 to 7] : — 

“eft Ctaa* «fts fsraanj 

X X X X 

«TOT^r tftam^j?^ 11” 

and Satyanath or Santnath is a well known Nath-Siddha. 

It is also very interesting to note that Dr. B. M. Barua M-A.. D. Litfc 
of the Calcutta University has found in old Pali literature mention of 
three religious cults running side by side —(1) Brahmana-Karana-Panth& 
(2) Buddha-Karana-Pantha and (8) Natha-Karana-Pnntha. Natlia- Karana- 
Panthi was among other aspects a ‘ Guru-Karana-Pantha;” and the first 
instruction that Govindapada gave to Sankaracaryya was — 44 to worship 

the feet of the Guru is the greatest ‘ Acara * in the world 44 (Vide Sanka- 
ravijayam Chapter V — 101). It is not known who was the Guru of Gau - 

dap&da. Sankaravijaj'am states thatVyasas disciple was Sukadeva and 

Suka deva’s disciple was Gaudapada. This is only an imaginary statement. 
But the second component of the name 44 Pada ” — so common amongst. 

' the Nath Siddhas — and also the compromising spirit between Hinduism 
''and Buddhism with a spirit of Guru-worship dominating in their prin- 
ciples are themselves very suggestive of either the direct relation with 
or influence of Nathism. — R.M.N. 
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SANKARICIRYYA AND BUDDHISM IN ASSAM. 

Thus when Sankaraearyya began his active propaganda he 
deolared in unequivocal terms that »Tg q»5q(j3»f- 

Hgff T Ha I — (Chapter XV — Stanza 28, footnote 29) — 

“I have come here to punish only the Brahmins who are following 
the evil paths — and not others.’’ In his disputation with Batuk 
Nath — the Bhairava is also said to have told him (Chapter XV — 
stanza 28 — footnote 7) — 

jffo: nr? I 

Bhairava said, — “ 1 krvnv you are Sankara, who have come 
to punmh the Brahmins 

f 

This, however, does not mean that Sankaraearyya did not 
hold “ Vicara ’’ with the people of any other faith. Amanda Giri 
gives a detailed account in his “ Sankara vi jayam ’’ of different- 
people with whom SinkarS'iiryya ln-ld discussions in his camp- 
aigns of philosophical victory. 

Amongst others, there was a fat and strong built Buddhist 
who pleaded against Karma ” Sfl+t qtH^fiPT: UUI+qiiJ — 

(Madliava, Chapter XV — 2^, footnote hi). And then again came 
a Budt^hisl — named Shavala — t) discuss about the distinction 
between “ Jiviitman ” and “ Paramatman ” - — 

WNra — (Ibid footnote K3). Thou there was “ Vioiira ” with 
a Nihilist ( ?ra> sr^W-^iftsng snftJ*. (Ibid) foot- 

note— 222). 

The Tibetanvj^ oriy B Pagsam Jon Zau of Sumpa Khan-po and 
Kahb&b Dun-dSn of Lama Taranath also state, “ When Sankara- 
datyyaT "wldrTE is said, could see the God Afuhadeva whenever 
Tie wished, came to Bengal, the elderly Buddhist Bhiksus wished 
to call the demigods who guarded Buddhism in other lands to 
their aid; but the youthful Buddhist Pandits not listening to their 

i 

advice, held religious controversy with Sankara, and were defeat- 
ed. They lost twenty-five endowed religious institutions together 
with their furniture and other properties and £>00 Buddhist 
** Upasakas ” were converted to the creed of the “ Tirtbikas ” 

( Brahmins) . When Sankaraearyya sent his letter of challenge 
to Nalanda to hold a religious disputation, Dharmakirti was 
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brought from the Deccan by King Probhasa ” (7). Here it is 
said, Sankara was defeated, and a large number of people inter* 
ested in the dispute became Buddhists, and after the death of 

Sankara some of his followers are abo said to have embraced 
Buddhism. 

Again in Orissa (Otivisa) one of tankards disciples “defeated 

the Buddhist Pandit Kulisa Srestha and others in disputation, 
with the result that the Buddhist temples were destroyed by the 
Tirthikas and their endowed properties appropriated to the use 
of the latter Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy therefore, seems to 

0 

bo not accurate when he says that Sankar&caryya did not hold 
any “ Vioftra " with any Buddhist, (8). 

But what all these meant ? A religious reformer seldom 
comes with a view to put a barrage or a dam across a live current 
to stop it altogether, but like a clever engineer constructs some 
spurs or sausages to divert the current to adopt it to his own use. 
This has all along been corroborated by hhtory and a shrewd 
man like Sinkara could not ha vo acted otherwise It is there- 
fore, that we find Sankara a clean shaven mendicant dressed id 
yellow or Gairik robes just like a Buddhist Bhikkshn, forming a 
‘ SanghA ’ of his disciples and establishing something like a Bud- 
dhist ‘ Viliara ’—at least in four places, framing a rule that in 
each Math there should always be a Brahmacari (not a Yati) — * 
Acharyya — an exact copy of the Bnddha Bhikkshn ”. In his 
teachings also, we find him a Mayav&Jin with a Buddhist Mah5- 
ySnist ouior garb put on the inner skeloton of the Upanisada. 

Rightly does the Anagarika Dliarmapala state (9) — "Un- 
learned critics not knowing the conditions that had existed out- 
side India in tho oighth century, naturally came to the conclusion 
that Buddhism had met its fate at the hands of such men like 

1 

KumSrila Bhatta and Sankara. They had no idea of the ruins 
wherein were hurried evidences to show that in the eleventh 
century of the European era Buddhism was yet alive in the 

(7) Vide *‘A note on the Antiquity of Chittagong by Rai Bahadur 
3- C. Daa, C.I.E. in J.AS.B. 1898, Pt L Page 20. 

(8) Vide J.A.RS, Vol. IV — No. 1 — page 21. It is very strange to 
note that in tho recently published Visvakosha by N. N. Vasu — part II« 
page 585 f Abhin&vagupba is stated to have been a Buddhist philosopher of 
the 9fch century AD.— R.M.N, 

(9) Life and teachings of Buddha, PP. 6-7. 
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Magadha Kingdom ; and the copper ])late grants discovered at 
Sahet-mahet show that the famous temple at Sravasti was still 
tinder the occupation of the Buddhists at the time of Govinda 
Chandra. Sankara and Kumarila Bhatta may have waged pole* 
mical wars with Buddhist monks, but to provo that they were 
instrumental in the obliteration of Buddhism from its birth pace, 
sufficient evidence o_f an_antiquarian na t ure i s not forthcoming.” 
True IT is~ no religions reformer could ever attain a cenl-per 
cent, success for his creed, and even Srikrishna with all his politics 
and prowess could not get a following even in Kamrupa. — It is 
therefore, 1 am afraid, inaccurate to pass a sweeping remark that 
— “ Sankaracaryya swept Buddhism clear out of India” (TO)* 
This much may perhaps bo said without any fear of contradiction 

that when SankarScSryya reorganised the Vedic religion, further 
active initiation into Buddhism received a set hack. 

Says the Anagarika Dharrnapala, ‘‘The Buddhism of the 
people of India was of native origin, tho Gods of the Buddhist 
were the Cods of the Brahman Throughout the long reign of 
Buddhist Kings, the Brahman and the Sramans were the objects 
of devout chanty (11). The chief dinciples of the Thatagata were 
high class Brahmans, the Presidents of tho great convocations 
were Brahman Bhikslms, and Buddhist Kings had Brahman 
Purohits to officiate at their coronations. Even today in Siam, 
where a Buddhist King reigns, tho ceremonies at the coronation 
are celebrated according to Brahma nical rites, and Brahman 
priests officiate ” (1 i!) In admitting this, of course, it must be 
admitted that fanatics and dogmatists there have boon and there 
aro in every religion, and dealing with the general history, their 
case cannot bo taken into consideration. 

Bnt why then — one will naturally ask — is Buddhism not a very 
! active cult in India now ? The reply is — “ In the eleventh 
century, Buddhism found its dread foe in Bakhtiar-Klnlji, the great 
Vandal, who destroyed - tIie"nt5'fffiTios oT “Nalanda and Odanta. 
"pun”*^ * The great gulf that divided the two great families 

jin India began after the invasion of India by Mahmud Gazni. 
[Since that event tbe gulf became wider, because every successor 


(10) J. A. R. S. Volume III, No, 4, Page ll6 — “Buddhism in Assam 
oy Pandit Padmanath Vidyavinode* 

(11) This was also the state of affairs in the court of Bhaakarvarman 
of K&marfipa as noticed by Hienn Tsiang. — R. M. N. 

(12) Life and teachings of Buddha — Pages 7-8. 
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to the throne of the iconoclast was bound to continue the work of 
■destruction This is also corroborated by the Tibetan works 

mentioned above . ‘ In 1200 A. I). Pandit Sakya Sribhadra 
of Cashrnir visited the great monasteries of Odantapuri and 
Vikramasila. lie witnessed the destruction of those Viharas by 
ytlio Turuska army and the wholesale massacre of the monks. He 
fled to a place called Jagadbala, in 0(1 visa (Orissa) when further 
ravages wer e bein g d»n ( - to Huddis m in Magadhaby theZTuruskas . 
* * * Some of the Buddhist Pandits oiJEnrg'ailha fled to ward s 
Nepal, to south west and south and also towards Arakan, 
Munad (Burma) anil Ivamboja t0ainbO(haJ~~a!ld-uthPr places: * * 
Towards the east, Buddhism spread more and more 
than before. After the downfall of Magadba most of the learned 
sages went towards the land* of tire Ivoki. 

r — - 

It may now bo reasonably argued llint if J\J uhammad of 
Ghazni laid his hands on the library of JSalamla of the Bud- 
dhists, he did not span* the temple of Homnath of the Hind u.-^ ; 
but why is it that wjierrthc IJimlu^eould ..reniaiip in tact in spite 
of the onslaught, Jfhe Buddhists took to heels and lied to hills 
and r dales outside Jmd ia?- 

Nalanda, Odantapuri and Magadlia wei'e the chief — centres 
of the Buddhists", whereas Somnath was only one of tlie many 
temples of the many cults of Hinduism. Hindus could not think 
of any place to fly to, whereas the Buddhist priests had some 
ki»^-X)Lihmr OAvniaitli in distant countries under whom they 
could seek shelter. 


- But it cannot be said that all the Buddhists fled in a body — 
only a few did go away, but the common mass mustha\e remained 
in their own homes; and gradually they became assimilated into 

r> 


^S^What place is mea njj 
Tibetan book it is stated throne 
Buddhist King of Chittagoug'a? 


his land of th^Kolii ? In the same 
of TEeTfour sons of Bablasu ndar, a 
ppera, tiecanre tM TrntBTorNffiny&tft*^ 
(the Hill tracts of Assam, Cachar and Trip urp ). These places are well 


k n own ^^odes~STK u^JiTahS th&lTTi Targe portion of Sylhet also once 
f or m eiT^ t r y of the Hankula and Tengkuri KukiB is a well known 
fact to us, through the courtesy of the learned compiler \pf ‘Srihatter Iti- 
Yritta*. — vide 2 nd Book — 1 st part — 4 th Chapter — page & 6 . — R. M. N. 


"gtfNmfww i wi 9cm i *%*F«n** rron n 

HB*nw n q .OTCTT <n gfr hi ” 
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gther neighbouring faiths. Lama Taranath says that u about this 
time, some foolish y6gf§~wlio were f()TIo wers of the Buddhist yogi 

Q-auraksa (14) became Saivite Sannyasins *\ 

Thus we find7Tn~ffi^ some Buddhists fled 

away, Some were converted into different faiths ofllinduism, 
some stuck to their faith as long as they could till gradually 
they were merged into the faiths of their neighbours — as they ha(i 
none of- their own faith to give them training and impetus. 

L A culture lasting for centuries could not but leave a deep 
d impression in the minds of its own followers and exercise 
a great influence in the customs and manners of the neighbouring 
people of other faiths. Some of those Buddhists who became 

Saivites or followers of other faiths could not forsake the impres- 
sion left on them by the century old faith; and one of the three 
“ jewels” therefore, appeared as “ Dharma ThSkur” — demanding 
his Pujah und* k r a banyan tree or near a bamboo cluster, later on 
taking Sitala Devi as his Sakfci (15); and 65 TrinSth Thakur ” 
who is enjoying his “ Seva 1 ’ even now-a-days un-abated, was also 
perhaps evolved at that time as an emblem of the ‘ Tri-Ratnas.” 
Others who stuck to their old faith — compromised Hari as an % 

evolution of the Buddha— |”(1GV 

As regards the influence on the neighbouring peoples, as has 
been stated above, perceptibly and imperceptibly it must have 
played its part — specially when - BucTJhism was a state religion 
for centuries' * Math ’ system as already stated is a copy of 
Buddhist organisation, and ‘Nam-ghar’ of the Vaisnavas of the 
Assam Valley looks like an exact copy of a Buddhist Vihara. , 


(14) This Guraksa is perhaps different from t Nafch > Guraksa — the 

disciple of Matsyendranath* About this time, we find a reference to 
Nath Guraksa in another source. Chand Bordai, the court poet of 
Prithviraj, states in “ Prithviraj fUsu ” that Prithviraj was engagod in a 
fight with Alba and Cdal — two sons of Jos raj of the Chandol family. 
Udal was killed in the battle, when the spirit of Guru Ourakshanath 
appeared and took away Alha. This referred to Nath Guraksa, and Lama 
Taranath perhaps refers to one Buddhist Guraksba of a later period, who 
was sometimes known as Raman Bajra or Ananga Bajra In this connec- 
tion vide H. P. Sastris — “ Buddha Gan 0 Doha ” preface page 16. — 
where also this confusion i n indentiheation prevails. Also vide K. L‘ 
Barua’s Early History of Kamrim page 327 where Buddha Guraksha is 
mentionedas the author of H 

(15) Modern Buddhism by N. N. Vasu, Page 151. 

(16) Ibid page 132. 
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Sangha system, in some form or other, is a direct gift of the 
Buddhists, and very many social customs and observances peculiar 
to the Buddhists are noticeable still in our Hindu societies in some 
form or other. 

This is only a natural course . Observance of Sunday — as 
the Sabbath day — is considered by some to be the influence of old 
* Mithraism ’, observed even now by all Christians ; and Thursday 
—the Muhamrnedan pre-Jnrnmaday, coinciding with the Weekly. 
Laksmi Puja day, is perhaps not a chance coincidence. The 
worship of Satyapir, as Dr, Bliandarkar says, is a Hindu-Moslera 
compound ( 17 ), perhaps Mohammedan Tusha Kinni in Hindu 
form — having been first introduced in the reign of Hussain Shah. 
Mass worship by Kirtan — as preached by Chaitanya or Sankar 
Deva— is perhaps a copy of the Mohammedan system of Mass 
prayer. 

Buddhist Sramans and Bhikslms lived in Kamrup even in the 
/freign of Bhaskarvarman as stated by Ilioun-Tsiang himself, and 
many took refuge in the hilly tracts in the 12tb century as stated 
by LSma Ta.raua.th. Of course, Buddhism was never a state 
•religion in Assam; but nothing prevented the Bhikslms from 

E reaching their religion and forming a following of their own 
ow-so.evor limited it might have been. In the Bnddhist-Tantric 
days, Kamrup — the old seat of Tantricisin — was naturally a fertile 
field for propagating Buddhist ideas, and it is perhaps at this time 
TbaFljanka, Mahamaya, and Ooddiyana etc., became associated 
with Kamakhya and attained the distinction of “ Pithas” and 
“ Upc/pithas.'* (IS) 

(17) Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Presidential address in the First 
Indian Cultural Conference, April 1936, Page 13. 

( 18 ) ‘ jwtf stm OTtO JW'ftefomT fee u 

qp: shin qurhrft fatr i afiwiq 

qtssg Tqvh • 'ftet'rfta wKhr sratairafcre n 

•torn sp in n 

jff JTfTTTuntqr? ii ** 

“^nVR fsjqfa: ” SBZU I, 

Pulinda— (present name Pulani), Champa -- (present name Chapanalla) 
Mahamaya (present name — Mahatnai ThanJ — are all in the Nowgong 
District near Lanka and Doboka, and they abound in old ruins shrouded 
in chick jungles with awe-inspiring hoary traditions about them. Hidimba 
Or Dimapur with itfjJEkaljus like mHahroorri jruins may reveal unexpected 
facts in near future — as weTfind the place to have been connected by 
ancient direct routes — with Chapanalla, Lanka, Daboka and Mabamaya 
•in one way, and Numaligarh, Deopani and Kasomari in the other way— 
B. M. N. 


gANKARlClRYYA AND BUDDHISM IN ASSAM. 39 

Existence of some form of Vajrayana, KalaehkraySna or some 
other schools of Buddhism in some parts of Assam in old days and 
traces of them even in the present days is therefore, not a wonder; 
and reasonably there are evident material for careful research in 
this line in the Province. 




T1MGYADEVA AND VA1DYADEVA. 

(by NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A.) 

The 13th. verse of the Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadova 
is as follows : — 

Etddfie hari-harid-bhuvi satki'tanya S ri- Timjyadcva 
nrpatervvikrtith nisamya 

Gaudekv arena bhuvi tasya nareivaratve S ri- Vaidyadeva 
uru-ldrtirayam niyuktah. 

(Ep. Ind- II, p. 351.) 

This has beon translated by Prof. Kielliorn thus : — 

“ The aforesaid renowned Vaidyadeva was appointed ruler 
by the Lord of Gauda in the room of Timjyadcva, who had boon 
treated with honour in tho East, and of whoso disaffection the 
Lord of Gauda had heard.” (Ibid, P. 355) 

It has been generally concluded from this verse that Timgya- 
deva was a vassal of It&mapsUa, the father of the Lord of Gau<j.a, 
Kum&rap&la, whoso general Vaidyadeva had originally been, and 
that the vassal revolted as soon as R&map&la died. I do not 
know if the term vikrtim (disaffection) as used in the above 
excerpt, carries withal the sense of vassalage, but the representa- 
tion of Timgyadeva as an “ illustrious one ” (Sr£) and as a 
" nrpati ” (king) of such a rank as was “ treated with honour ”, 
is not the usual one of a subordinate chief. A perusal of the 
more or less contemporary inscriptions of Kamarffpa, for instanoe 
those of the Paramabhattdraka Paratneaoara Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Dharmap&la-varma-deva, wherein we get expressions like “ Sri 
Gopftla ”, “ Sri Harsap&la ”, “ RAj& Sri Dharmap&la, ” etc., is 
also apt to bring home that the idea of Tiingyadeva’s subordina- 
tion is wide of the mark, 
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It ba8 been well argued by MM. PadmanAtha VidyAvinoda 
that the expression “ paribhavams-tAm KAmarfipa-afriyaih ” 
(“ conquered the fortu nes of KAmarApa ”), as used of JAtavarman 
in the Belavo copper-plate grant of his grandson, Bhojavarman, of 
East Bengal, does not indicate that he (JAtavarman) conquered 
KAmarApa. But in case of RAmapAla, we definitely know from 
the RdmaCaritarii of Sandbyakara-Nandin that KAmarApa oamo 
under his sway, and that the conquest was made for him by a 
certain MAyana : — 

Tasya jita-Kdmarup=ddi-visayavinivrattah m&nsampddyah : 
mdhimana Mdyana-nrpa yatamdnasya prajdbhi-raksdrlham. Ill 47. 

{Mem. As Soc. Bengal , III , page 50). 

Tf RAmapAla appointed anybody, other than the ruling 
prince who had been vanquished, to rule over KAraarupa as his 
vassal, it must naturally have been MAyana himself. Of Timgya- 
deva’s relation with RAmapAla, we must keep in mind, we know 
nothing. Timgyadeva doubtless came after RAraapAla’s governor, 
to assert independence in KAmarupa. The Rdmacarifam also 
tells us that a king belonging to the Varrna dynasty of the eastern 
country, — the allusion being in all likelihood to Bhojavarman,— 
propitiated RAmapAla with large elephants, chariots and armour 
for his own protection. Yet we know for certain that Bhojavar. 
inan was not a feudatory, in any sonso of the term, to the Palas. 
Tlmgyadeva’s relation with RAmapAla or his successor, KumSra- 
pula, might have been of a similar nature. 

Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur seems to be in tho right when he 
maintains that Timgyadeva was a king of Kumar upa proper, 
although he is not explicitly mentioned as such in tho Kamauli, 
inscription of Vaidyadeva [Early History of Kdmarupa, pp. 148, 
190 f.). It is likely that when the PAla General, Vaidyadeva 
was busy in naval fighting in the waters of the south-eastern 
Bengal, probably against a Varrna king, Timgyadeva found it an 
opportunity to encroach upon the north-eastern part of the PAla 
territory, but ere ho could effect anything tangible. KnmArapAla 
despatched against him Vaidyadeva, who having marched speedily 
against him, succeeded to overthrow him. 

It is difficult to divine when exactly Timgyadeva, whose 
regnal period must have been a short one, came to the throne f for 
neither the chronology of the PAlas of Bengal nor that of’ the 
PAlas of Assam has yet been unquestionably settled. But one 
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may, without any great risk of error, place him in the socond 
quarter of the twelfth century A. D. 

It is idle to fancy that Vaidyadova was allowed to use the 
imperial titles by Kum&rap&la out of his affection to him (*). All 
that wo may surmise is that when he was first made the king of 
Kamarupa, lie owed some sort of allegiance to his former master, 
Kumdrapdla. But within four years of his conquest of Kamarupa, 
we find him a full-fledged emperor bearing the titles of l'ara- 
tnei'vara Paramo bhaffdraka and Mahdrajddhirdja. 11 is Kamauli 
inscription makes mention of the “ K/imarupa manxlahi ” within 
the “ Br&gjyotisa bhukti The tract around the eity called 
“ Kamrupa-nagara ” in the second inscription of Dhannnpdla 
must have been made a mandala, and denominated as “ Kamarfipa- 
mamlnla ” by Vaidyadova, who hailed from Bengal. This together 
with some other tn"mlala8 constituted the P rag j y o t i s a -5 h uk t i, the 
extent of which it is well-nigh impossible to determine at this 
time of day, but it is niTrimprobablh thafit comprised the whole 
of what m generally known as the lYiigjyotisa territory. Again, 
there must have beam at least another bhukti to form Vaidvadeva's 
rajya or desa. Thus it is evident that the mighty Vaidyadova 
had, by the fourth year of his reign, made to bear the brunt of 
his rule overall extensive region covering the greater part of the 
modern Assam and the norlh-eastorn parts of Bengal. It is, there- 
fore, absurd to deny that Vaidyadova was the king of the whole 
territory of K&marupa ( a ). 

In the Deo par a inscription of Vijayasena of Bengal, occurs 
the expression “ Gaudendram-adravad-apdkrta Kdmarupa-bhuparii". 
Keilhorn translated it as “(Vijayasona) assailed the lord of Gauda 
(and) put down the prince of Kamarupa But according to 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya, “ apdkrta Kdmanipa-bhupam ” should be an 
adjective to 4 ‘ Gaudendram ” (cf. Early History of Kdmarupa, 
p. 196). Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur supposes that “ Mr. Vaidy’as. 
interpretation may be correct ” (ibid), but against this MM. 
Padrnandtha Vidy&vinoda says that “this would appropriate if 
the very king of Gravida conquered by Vijayasona was himself 

the conqueror of Kdmarupa, ” ( 1 2 3 ), In other words, the 

allusion here would be to Rdinapala, if we accept Mr. Vaidya’s 
interpretation. But apart from the fact that there is no historical 


(1) Rdmarapa-sasanavali, Introduction, p. 42. 

(2) J. A. R. &, Ill, Apr., 1935, p. 21 f. 

(3) Ind. Hist. Quarterly , X, Sept. 1984, p. 598. 
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evidence of Vijayasena’s vanquishing R&mapala, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that the poet of the inscription could have 
employed such a peculiar language simply to intimate that 
R&mapAla was assailed by Vijayasena. Vijayasena, therefore, 
most be taken as to have measured swords with a king of 
KSmarUpa, who may not improbably be Vaidyadeva himself ( 4 ) 


(4) Cf. Early History of Kamarxxpa, p. 196. 




KALAPAHAR AND THE KAMAKHYA TEMPLE. 

(by R. M. NATH B. E.) 

A very strong tradition in the country runs to the effect that 
KSlapShSr — the Brahmin renegade iconoclast of Bengal-invaded 
the Koch territory and by defeating NaratiSrSin and his general 
ChilarSi caused serious depredations to the temple of KamakhyS ; 
and that Naranarain and Chilarai later on impaired the temple 
and brought it to its present shape. The Pandas of the temple 
point out some broken stone carvings and sculptures near the 
temple to the pilgrims and inspire their reverence for the deity 
and abhorrence for the notorious iconoclast who had originally 
been a Hindu but converted into Islamism by the Muhammadan 
Nawab of Bengal. 

Sir E. A. Gait has takon this story simply on the strength of 
tradition ( vide History of Assam — 2nd Edition, page 54) ; but 
when analysed historically, it appears, there are grounds for 
suspecting the very truth of the tradition. 

Historians are divided in their opinions as to the exact date 
of the alleged invasion of the Koch territory by KAlspShar. One 
tradition has it that just after their return from the conquest of 
the Ahom and other eastern kingdoms, Naranarain and his 
general Chil&rSi straight off lad another campaign against the 
Nawab of Bengal (vide Darrang Raj Vansavali —stanzas 490, 
494-49 5 but were badly defeated by Sulaiman Kararani and his 
general K&lapShSr. NaranSriSn escaped with his life, but 
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Chil&rfti was taken as a prisoner. Another tradition runs that 
Sulaiman Kararani took the aggressive when NaranSrSin had just 
returned from his victorious campaign in the east, and the latter 
being in an unprepared state was easily defeated by the ruler of 
Odur. Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua, in his Early History of Kam- 
rup, appears to favour this tradition when he says (pages 297-298) 
“unfortunately the valorous Bhuiyan Chiefs of the previous gene- 
ration who had combined to resist such invasions were no longer 
in existence. They had been uprooted by Visfwa Singha and many 
of them had escaped to the Ahom territories. On the defeat of 
Chilar&i, therefore, there was none to check the Vandalism of the 
iconoclast KalapahSr. * * * The Muslim invasion and 

the sack of the K&niakhya took place about 1 564 A. D. for in 
the next year Naranar&in rebuilt the Kamakhyg, temple.” 

Sulaiman Kararani became the independent ruler of Behar in 
1555, and when Jalaluddin, the ruler of Bengal, was assassinated 
in 1 664, he with the help of his brother Tajkhan, occupied the 
throne of Bengal too. Rajiblochan Roy— a young Brahmin Za- 
mindar of Bengal fell in love with a daughter of Sulaiman, whom 
he married and became a Muhammadan. He wanted to remain in 
his community and sought help from the Pandas of Jagannath 
temple at Puri, when the latter, it is said, bohaved very badly 
with him. lie then took the surname of Kalapahar and took 
a vow of demolishing the images of the Hindu Gods that could 
not give him any protection his first wrath being naturally 
against the presiding deity of the Puri temple. 

According to the Darrang-Raj-Vansavali, after finishing their 
eastern campaigns Naran&r&in and Ohil&r&i paid a visit to the 
Karnakhya temple — which they found in a damaged condition. 
They wanted to repair the temple, but as Saturn was then reign- 
ing supreme in the Zodiac of Naran&ryjn’s nativity, the idea 
was given up, but on the other hand, they led a campaign as 
stated above, against the Nawab of Bengal. 

The author of the Darrang-Raj-Vansavali was an astro- 
loger by caste, and ho knew his art well. He had to find an 
explanation as to why Naran&r&in — when he was too supersti- 
tious to undertake the repair of a temple was foolishly bold 
enough to wage a war with a new enemy knowing full well as a 
simple truth of astrology that the influence of Saturn lasted 
12 years. He stated that Mercury was in the twelfth place 
(place of expenditure) and Dragonhead in the eighth place ( place 
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of death) of the Zodiac, and they formed a sextile with Saturn 
to puzzle the brain of Naranarain and lead him foolishly on to 
a war with the Nawab of Bengal, The result was inevitable— 
Naranarain escaped with his life and Chilarai was taken a 
prisoner the effect of the evil star apparently playing more 
javoc on Chilarai than on its own native I In the prison, Chilarai 
lad a dream that as he came to war neglecting to repair the 
iiainakliya temple that had been damaged by the ‘Bangals’ (vide 
stanza 514), ho had incurred the displeasure of the Goddess, which 
was responsible for his defeat. After his release however, Chila- 
rai straight off repaired the temple and commemorated the event 
by a stone inscription on the wall of the temple The inscription 
is dated 1565A.D., and the building of the temple — (not repair) 
— ‘‘for the worship of the Goddess Durga” — is ascribed to 
Chilarai without any mention of any damage having been done 
to it by Kalapaliar or the Nawab of Bengal. 

Naranarain invaded the Ahom territory in .January, 1503, 
(vide Ahom Buranji, para. 09) when he defeated the Ahom 
king Khora Itaja. He remained at Gargaon for about a year 
(vide Darrang-Ruj-Vausavali, stanza 375), and then he led a 
campaign of victory against the kings of North Oachar, Mani- 
pur, Jujntia, Sylhet, Khyrem, Tipperah and Ditnarua, and then 
lie came back to Hindu. 'faking all the later affairs to have 
taken him only about a year at a very moderate calculation in 
those days of bad communication, Naranarain could not have 
returned to i’andu till the last part of 1564 or first part of 1565. 

Sulaiman got the throne of Bengal in 1561 A.D., and per- 
haps Bajiblochan also became Muhammadan in that year. If the 
first act of aggression by Sulaiman and Kalapahar was under- 
taken in 1564, Naranarain and Chilarai with all their best 
soldiet’B were at that time busy in Assam and the eastern king- 
doms, and the Muhammadan invaders found it a very easy task 
to carry on their depredations. But why then Sulaiman left 
this master-less country that he conquered by his own act of 
aggression ? If it is taken that Sulaiman invaded Koch- 
Behar in the last part of 1564, when he found the country with- 
out any master, but on hearing of the return of Naranarain and 
his redoubtable general and brother Chilarai or finding “that 
the Koch King had collected his forces and was ready for repri- 
sals and bad perhaps also invited the Ahoms to his assistance’ 1 
(K, L. Barua, page 298) took to his heels through fear and ran 
back to his country. This interpretation does very little 
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eourtesy to the horo of Rotashgarh and Orissa who certainly 
knew the power of his adversary before he undertook an invasion 
at his own initiative. It is not a fact, though Rai Bahadur K. L. 
Barua puts it, that he returned bock due to an insurrection in 
Orissa, for the latter took place in 1568 and not in 1564 or 1565. 

Kalapahar was a great hero, but Chilar&i was not less so ; on 
the other hand, he was a great statesman too ; he had only recently 
returned from a victorious compaign subjugating a powerful 
Ahom king of Assam, and several other kings of Cachar, Jaintia, 
Manipur etc. and brought with him hordes of gold and silver, 
weapons, elephants, horses etc., and had hold a royal durbar with 
the chiefs of those kingdoms at Pandu. If Kalapahar had led 
his invasion previous to the return of Naranarain arid Chilarai~* 
as may be inferred from the fact that they found tho Kamakhya 
temple already damaged— then certainly without rushing on to the 
war all at once, while the evil star was shining strong, Chilftria, a 
great statesman and. warrior as he was, would certainly have 
availed himself of the help of his new allies and utilise his hordes 
of money and booty to give a stout fight to his adversary. 

True it is, as Rai Bahadur Barua says, most of the valiant 
Bhuiyans had been annhilated by Visw\ Singha, but yet there 
were some like Protap Rai, Gabhnr Khan and Sriram Khan’s 
eon who stood as powerful allies with Ohilarai in his campaign 
against the Ahom king as the latter had alienated the minds of 
the Bhuiyans by many of his foolish acts — specially in connection 
with the elephant Kheda. It is this Sriram Khan’s son who 
played a great part in defeating the Ahom king Khora Raja 
(vide Bliusan Dwija’s Sankardeva Charita, — stanzas 376-377). 

It further appears from history that after establishing his 
position in Bengal and Behar Sulaiman’s first act of aggression 
was against Rotasgarh in 1565. Fateh Khan, the ruler of Rho. 
tasgarh, sought the help of Akbar the Emperor of Delhi. Sulai- 
man retreated, but in the meantime Akbar entered into an entente 
with the king of Orissa that if Sulaiman acted against tho wishes 
of the emperor, the king of Orissa would invade Bengal. I his 
enraged Sulaiman and in 1668 when Akbar was busily engaged 
in Chitore, Sulaiman invaded Orissa, and defeated Mukundadeva 
—the king of the country. At this time, Kalapahar, who was 
working as the general of his father-in-law got an opportunity of 
feeding fat his ancient grudge and laid bis hand on the image of 
the Puri temple. Being encouraged by this, it is said, Kalapahar, 
later on da maged several other Hindu temples. 
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All the historians however, agree that Sulaiman invaded 
Koch-Behar in 1508, and this is in accordance with Riyaz-us-Sala* 
tin. According to this, “ Sulaiman subjugated the outlying parts 
of Koch-Behar and was besieging the capital when he heard of an 
insurrection in Orissa, atid so abandoned the siege (Gait, 
Page 54). 

Colonel Shakespeare — perhaps anxious to respect the local 
tradition. ..states in his History of Upper Assam (Pages 24-25) 
that in 1508 Sulaiman invaded the western portion of Koch-Behar, 
and Kalapahar destroyed the temple of Kamakhya. It is how- 
ever, not stated when this destruction was set right by Chil&rai, 
and if the stone inscription of 1605 had any bearing on this, 
K&m&khy& was situated on a high hill practically on the eastern 
boundary of Koch-Behar kingdom on the North bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and it was perhaps impossible for Kalap&har to 
come up to the temple when his soldiers were exerting all their 
energies only on the western part of the country. 

It therefore, appears that in 1604-65, Sulaiman had no time 
to invade Koch-Behar, as this is also not borne out by any account 
of any Muharmnedan historian ; — and being a superstitious man, 
Naranarain could not launch a war of bis own initiative when 
he was under an evil star, and Chil&rai, a veteran general and a 
great statesman as he was, could not have hastened to a war 
against a now enemy without making adequate arrangements with 
his many new allies. Tho story of any invasion of 1504-05 
therefore, appears to be unfounded. 

In 1508, as already stated, Sulaiman did take the aggressive, 
but as he got a chance against Orissa— his avowed enomy — he 
at once went back without doing any serious damage to Koch- 
Behar. If any temple was damaged, it must have been on the 
western portion or near about the capital of the kingdom — very 
likely the temple of the Goddess Kamateswari — which the Muham- 
madans did not spare (vide Social History of Kamrup, Yol. II, 
Page 46). 

The story of Kalapahar — destroying the temple of Katna- 
khy& — therefore, appears to have no historical support, and is 
perhaps Bimply the outcome of the stories told by some Bengali 
relatives of the Pandas of various depradations caused to many 
temples by K&lap&har in that province ; or perhaps the story of 
the damage done to the Kamateswari temple has by stages been 
linked with the Kam&kbya temple. 
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BUDDHISM IN KAMARUPA AND SYLHET- 

.BY<JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSIt] 

A controversy is going on as to whether there was Buddhism 
jn KSmarupa and Sylhet (1). Let ns see if we can throw any new 
light towards the solution of this question. We_shaH take up. the 
ease of Sylhet first. 

There is no denying t he fact th at the nejgHhaiirlng district 
^of Tip{)era great c entre., of^Budd his nr^W e do not know 

what geographical, political or social Barrier there was, which 
prevented Buddhism from penetrating a little to the north in the 
district of Sylhet. On the other hand, we find that people from 
Bep ga.1 and Hehar went to Svlliet an d settled there. It is a well- 
known practice that the people of one place migrating to another 
name their new settlement after their old residence. Thera 
existed three small kingdoms in Sylhet, viz-, Magada, Gaud a and 
Lauda (2). The names of these kingdoms indicate that people 
from these old provinces settled in Sylhet. This explains how 
Syllic -k. -although politically under Assam, ethnologically still 
forms a iMrhjd .Bengal (8). Of these three countries Magadha 
and Gar. <la are too well-known to require any identification. But 
what old province is represented by Lauda. We think it to bo a 
corruption of Radha (Radha = Lada=> Lauda) Tt is very interest- 

ing indeed that an aboriginal tribe called Radha still exists in 
Sylhet, (4) and also in Mayurablmfija on the border of Radha 
country. We invito the attention of the ethnologists to this 
interesting point. 

Now if people from the distant province of Magadha could 
settle in Sylhet, it will not be at all reasonable to think that peo- 
ple from the adjoining district ofJTijipera could not go to Sylhet. 
It has been proved without any vestige of doubt that Buddhism 
existed in Magadha, Gauda and Radha. The et hnolo gical identity 
of the people of Bengal and Sylhet shows that the majority 
of the people of the latter placo migrated from tho former. 


r y st!. A. R. S., vol. IV, p.p. 18-22. 

"2. S rihatter Itivrtta, vol. I, pt. II, khanda II, ch. I- p.p. 1-2. 

3. J. A. R. S., vol. IV, p. 20. 

'*4. S rihatter Itivrtta , vol. I, pt. I., ch. VII, 69. They are also 
-Called Kushiyari i.e,, growers of sugar-cane. 
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will not stand to reason to say that only the Hindus from Maga* 
<Jba, Gauda and RlU}ha migrated to Sylhet, and not the Buddhists, 
On the other hand, as the people of Bengal and Beharwere mostly 
Buddhists, they must have migrated in greater proportion than 
the Hindus. So the evidence of Ethnology goes to disprove the 
theory that Sylhet was a forbidden land to the Buddhists. 

We shall now try to see if any positive trace of Buddhism 
can be found in Sylhet. Dr. N. K Bhattasali, in his Iconography 
of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
(p. 25, Plate IV), gives the following description of an imago of 
LokanStha : — 

“ An image of Lokanatha in octo-alloy metal, 2' 8'xll*. It 
is exactly like the figures published in Boucher’s Iconographic Bud* 
dhique, Vol. I, plate IV, p. J0(i, Nos. 2 and 3. The god stands 
on a lotus. He has a lotus with a long stalk in his left hand 
and lie blesses mankind with his right hand. His clothing 
reaches down to the ankle and not to the knee, as is usually seen 
in these old images. Locks of wavy hair fall on his shoulders. 
Amitftbha in miniature is represented on his crest. 

The image is apparently very old. It is in a good state of 
preservation but is much worn at all the sharp points. Four 
seals are attached to its back containing, in all probability, the 
Buddhist creed “ Ye ‘Dharmma ” etc. But the letters are too 
worn to be decipherable. The stylo of the script is cursive and 
of the form prevalent in Eastern India during the 8th-9th century 
A. D. Discovered at Bandar bazar, Sylhet. ” Dr. Bhattasali fur. 
ther remarks ( Addenda, p. 270) : — “ The image of llovajra des- 
cribed below is probably the fir.-t of its kind discovered in Bengal* 
It was dug out in a village of the Dharmrnanagara sub-division 
of the Tippera State. The plains of Dharmrnanagara merge iu 
the north in the plains of the district of Sylhet and possibly,, the 
image found its way to Dharmrnanagara through the latter 
oountry. The octo alloy Lokanatha from Sylhet (p. 25, Plate 
IV) may be remembered in this connection.” 

Do they not conclusively prove that Buddhism existed in 
Sylhet in the 8th-9th century, if not earlier ? 

As regards KSmardpa, if TfiranStha is to be believed, Bud- 
dhism existed in that country as early as Aswaghosha. Before he 
took up the Buddhist faith, he is said to have visited as far as 
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KSmarupa and defeated his Buddhist opponents there. (Ind. 
cult., vol. III. p. 133). This, no doubt, goes against the 4 certifi- 
cate ' of Yuan Ohawng. But if we take the statement of the 
famous Chinese traveller to refer to the capital of KSmartlpa 
only, there will, we hope, be no discrepancy. 


THE HARALATA AND THE KICAKAVADHA- 

(by d. bhattacharyya)- 

I wish to point out one or two inaccuracies in the interesting 
paper of Mr. S. G. Goswanu on “ Home Sanskrit Manuscripts 
found in Kamarupa ” published in the Journal oj ihe Assam 
Research Society, Vol. Ill, No. 4. The writer beiieves that his 
44 list contains the names of only a few typical works composed 
by Kamrupi Pandits and not yet published or known to 
scholars ”. 

Mr. Goswami’s list includes the Hdralatct (a code on Smrti) 
of Aniruddha Bhatti and the KlcakaVadha Kfivya of Mah&kavi, 
Nitidharma. The former is evidently a Ms. of the well-known 
Smrti work published in 1009 in the Bibliotheca Indioa. The 
author Aniruddha Bhatta was the celebrated guru of Ball&lasena 
a Bengal king of the 12th century A. C. 

In the last Terse of the Haralata Aniruddha calls himself a 
resident of Viharapataka on the banks of the Ganges. His other 
work Pitrdayild has also been published in Sanskrit Sahitya Pari* 
sad Series of Calcutta. From the colophons of the two works it 
appears that the author was a Campahattiya BrAhmana of Bengal. 
With regard to the Kicakaoadha. T think, the Kavya is not 
different from the Kicakaoadha published by the Dacca University 
jn 1929. The name of the author in the Dacca edition, however, 
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appears as Nitivarman instead of Nitidharma as read by Mr. 
Goswami. The K&vya has been edited with the commentary of 
JanSrdanasena- Another commentary by Sarvananda N5ga is 
also available in Mss. Both the commentators, as their names 
suggest, belonged to Bengal. Dr. S. K. De, the editor of the 
poem concludes in his Introduction that Nitivarman “ flourished 
at a period anterior to the 11th century A. D. in the court of an 
unknown prince who ruled, if not in Bengal, probably in the 
adjoining territory of Kalinga Thus the Haralaia and the 
Klcakavadha are neither unpublished works, nor their authors are 
Kamrupi Pandits as stated by Mr. Goswami. * 

The H&raoall, another work mentioned in the list of Mr, Gos- 
wami has already been pointed out by Iiai Bahadur Amarnath 
Bay to be a lexicon from the pen of Purusottamadeva, a Bengali 

Buddhist writer of the 11th century A. C. (see J.A.B.S., Vol. IV 
No. 1, p. 24). 


• The *' unknown princa " mvy have bem a king of Kamarupa. 
( Ed. J. A. R. S. ) 


THE MAHARAJA OF KOCH-BEHAR. 

(by k. l. barua). 

Some weeks ago the young prince of Koch-Behar, His 
Highness MahSrajS Jagaddwipendra NarSyan Bhup Bahadur was 
invested with the powers of a Ruling Prince on his attaining 
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majority. His Highness is the twentythird MahSrSjS of Koch- 
Behar but actually he is thirteenth in direct descent from Vidwa 
Singha the founder of the dynasty, who became king of KSma- 
rQpa during the first quarter of the sixteenth century. The 
genealogy is shown below : — 

Vi^wa Singha 

I 

Nara NSrSyan 
I 

Lakshtni NSrSyan 

Mahi NSrSyan 

I 

Jagat NSrSyan 

I 

Blip NSrSyan 

Kharga NSrSyan 

Dhairjendra NarSyan 

Harendra NSrSyan 

^ibendra NSrSyan 

Narendra NarSyan 
1 

Nripendra NSrayan 
Jitendra NSrSyan 
Jagaddwipcndra NSrSyan 

Alas, it is now a far cry from Assam to Koch-Behar but till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the kingdom of KSma- 
rOpa, ruled over by Parikshit NSrSyan, the nephew of Lakshmi 
N&rftyan, included the entire Assam districts of Goalpara and 
Kamrup and half of the district of Darrang besides parts of the 
Bengal districts of Mymensing and Rangpur. It was within these 
districts that Parikshit N&rayan and his brother Bali NSrSyan 
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offered the stoutest resistance to the Moghuls. Even after the 
surrender of Parikshit N&r&yan, his subjects in Goal par a and 
Kamrup, led by some brave and patriotic leaders, continued 
guerilla warfare for a long time and at last, with the help of the 
Ahoms, drove out the Moghuls from Kamrup. In spite of 
repeated attempts afterwards the Moghuls failed to take posses- 
sion of Kamrup which came under Ahom rule. Three branches 
of the Koch-Behar ruling family are still extant in Assam and 
these are the families of the Rajas oE Darrang, Bijni and Beltola. 
The great Assamese religious reformers Sankardev, DSruodar DeV 
and Madlmb Dev were honoured and patronized by king NarnSrS- 
yan in Koch-Bohar itself. A galaxy of Assamese poets, gram- 
marians, mathematicians, astronomers, astrologers and authors of 
Smfti works gathored round the court of Narnar&yan. The 
famous temple of Katnakhyft, for which Assam is well-known 
throughout the Hindu world, was rebuilt by Narnarfiyan whose 
statue is still enshrined there. Another great. Hindu temple in 
Assam, that of Madhnva at Hajo, was built by king Raglmdev, 
father of Parikshit. N&r&yan. The history of Assam is thus closely 
bound up with the history of the rulers of the dynasty founded 
by VisVa Kingha. Assam offers her felicitations on His Highness 
Maharaja Jagadd wipendra Narayan’s assumption of the duties of a 
Baling Prince and hopes that he will not forget the old associa- 
tions of bis Royal House with Assam and particularly the glories 
of Kamarupa under his illustrious ancestor King Narrifirayan- He 
may he interested to learn that Chila R&i, the brother and Com- 
mander-in-Ohief of King Narnfirayan, is still regarded as a nation- 
al hero and the Chila Rfii utsab is still observed all over the 
Assam Valley to commemorate his military exploits, The name 
of this hero may have been forgotten within Koeh-Behar itself 
but it is still remembered in Assam with pride. 

A STRAY CANNON AT BANIYACHANG. 

IBY PANDIT PADMANATH BHATTACARYA VIDYAV1NOD. 

In my article on tho Ruins in Laur, published in the last 
issue of this Journal, 1 have given an account of the kingdom of 
Banivachang. There I have mentioned the name of Gobinda 
Chandra — an ambitious and warliko prince of the Baniyachang 
Raj family — who, by the middle of tho seventeenth century, 
couqtierod Laur and in course of time became ruler of his pater- 
nal kingdom of Baniyachang as well. He considered himself 
powerful enough to defy the authority of the Emperor of Delhi 
and so became engaged in warfare with the Muhammadans, 
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It wag probably Gobinda Chandra who, in order to protect the 
capital — Kasha Baniyachang — from the invasion of the Mussal- 
tnans surrounded it with a rampart and a moat — which are still 
visible — though demaged very much. On the eastern part of the 
rampart stands now the Police Station : and there is to be 
seen here a small cannon — wbicli it is said, was some time ago 
discovered from the bottom of the almost silted up moat nearby. 

This cannon is 3 cubits long and 1 foot in circumference : 
the diameter of the hole is about 2 inches. The hinder part of it 
is a slendar stalk about a foot in length, which wo might term as 
its ‘tail’. 

So far as my experience goes, I have not seen any 
cannon with ‘tail’ in Sylhet or in any other place in Bengal. 
But I saw this sort of cannons at Sibsagar — in the Kutchery 
compound — which are however far bigger in size. My infer- 
ence, therefore, is that this was obtained from the Ahom 
kings by Gobinda Chandra. The Brahmaputra Valley was 
accessible from Laur by the foot of the Garo Hills and even now, 
I think, country boats reach the mighty Brahmaputra by that 
way : and the cannon — small and so easily portable — was brought 
into this valley by boat. 

Gobinda Chandra who was an enemy of Mussulmans, had 
probably heard of the prowess of the Ahom kings — his contem- 
poraries — who had vanquished the Muslims in several engage- 
ments and so it was quite probable that ho approached the 
Aboms for hc*lp and got this cannon.* 

The dates of the Ahom cannons in the ISihsagar Kutchery 
compound vary from 1590 Sak ( = 1668 A.l).)## to 1615 Sak 
(=1093) : and this was about the time when Gobinda Chaudra 
was engaged iri warfare with the Muhammadans 


* 1 have called it “ a solitary cannon ” as none else has yet boon 
discovered : who knows but others like it may in course of time be 
similarly found out ? It is therefore probable that a good number of 
such cannons was got from the Ahotns. 

** This was the time of Cdayaditya ; but guns and gunpowder had 
evidently been in ubo before this time- According to Tavernier (who 
visited India by the middle of the seventeenth century), it was thought 
that the Assamese invented guns aud powder (Travels in India, Book III. 
Ch- XVII). 
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THE HUMAN TAILS. 

A GARO FOLKTALE. 

(by DEWAN SINGH RONGMUTY* B.A.) 

Countless ages long gone by, human beings possessed long 
tails at the mid-bottom of their buttocks just as the langur monkeys 
or cows have nowadays. The human tails were as long and 
tapering and bushy at the end as the tails of the langur monkeys 
or cows. Bath men and women had tails which, clothes then 
being unknown, partially served as covering for their nakedness. 

One day a man lost his tail in an accident. The tailless man 
began to tell the tale of his tail. lie harangued the people, 
saying, “ Behold, I have lost my tail. While I was sitting on a 
rock at the foot of an overhanging boulder, with my tail spread 
out behind, a piece of stone fell on it and severed it at its root. 
I picked up the detached tail and found that it was of no use for 
me in any way. At first I felt irs loss very bitterly and wept loud 
and long. I saw much blood issuing out of the remaining root 
of my tail. I chopped off the remaining root of my tail with my 
flint chopper to the level of my anus and applied some healing 
herb over the wound. The bleeding stopped. Lo, the wound is 
now getting perfectly cured as well, leaving little trace of iny 
having a tail at all. Now f feel perfectly at ease without my tail. 
T am none the worse for being deprived of my tail. I rather 
rejoice that I have been fro id from the physical eueumberanee of 
my tail which served me no indispensably useful purpose.” 

The harangue was listened to with rapt attention by the 
au lienee. In a few days some began to cut off their tails at the 
bottom to see how they should feel without their tails. Their 
wounds were cured by the application of certain healing herbs. 
Bifore long, tail-cutting hoc ime the fashion of the day, although 
the more conservative elements kept their tails intact for a longer 
period of time. In course of time, cutting-off of tails began to 
be, in vogue just as the boring of ears for the purpose of hanging 
earings is common now-a-days among the Aehyks (i.e., the Garos). 
Children were deprived of their tails. Some even practised the 
cutting-off of tails of their children at birth. This merciless war 
on human tails continued unabated. 

The human tails served as a medium of keeping up the 
balance of the body while a person walked or ran. When the tails 
were cut off, the power of keeping up the balance of the body in 
running or walking was transfered to the hands and the upper 
part of the nape. 
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Ultimately, cutting-off o! tails became a custom in the 
primitive society of our ancestors. In course of agees it happened 
that children began to be born without tails and those few that 
were born with tails were immediately deprived of them. Aumao 
beings having tails became rare, and ultimately were hardly seen. 
We are the surviving descendants of those ancestors who were 
ron tailless. 

THE ANCIENT GARO CALENDAR. 

A GARO FOLKTALE. 

(by DEWAN SINGH RONGMUTY, B.A.) 

When the great patriarch Bone-Nirepa-Jane-Nitepa for the 
first time cleared jungle for Jhum cultivation on the hill of 
Sohkadam (in the modern Garo Hills), there wa3 no way of 
ascertaining the alternating seasons of the year. It was he who, 
as the first settler on the hills and the first jhum cultivator, invent- 
ed a calendar to mark the round of seasons, which the ancient 
Achyks (i.e., the Garos) adopted. 

This was the first calendar among mankind. According to 
this calendar, a week consisted of nine days and the names of 
week days were as follows : — 

1. Naryngbal. 

3. Aebal. 

5. Airo. 

7. Abesho. 

9. Chigytcho. 

One full year consisted of ten months according to this 
calendar. Each month indicated the nature of seasons that 
marked the rolling year as well as man’s seasonal occupation 
during the year. One year was divided into months as follows: — * 


Names of ancient 

Approximate English 

No. of 

Acliyk months. 

equivalent. 

days. 

1. Ah-ohkhari 

... 3rd November to 
17th December. 

45 

2. Wahchengkhari 

... 18th December to 
26th January. 

40 

3. Galmakhari 

... 27th January to 
22nd February. 

27 

4. Bandoni 

... 23rd February to 
30th March, 

86 or 37 


2. Mechobal. 

4. Grisho. 

6. Gabyngsho. 

8. Samytcho and 
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Names of ancieut 

Approximate English 

No. of 

Achyk months. 

equivalent. 

days. 

6. Phalynkhari 

... 31st March to 

27th April. 

28 

6. Wasosyn 

... 23tli Apiil to 

2nd June. 

36 

7* Badri 

... 3rd June to 

8th July. 

36 

8. Saljongkhari 

... 9th July to 

1 3th August. 

36 

9. Hasonkhari 

... 14th August to 

18th September. 

36 

10. Jakgytchakhari 

... 19th September to 
2nd November. 

45 



— — 



KING DHARMAPALA OF KAMARUPA AS A POET. 


( BY N. N. DAS GUPTA. M. A. ) 

{an Vardha Paramfiivara, Paramnbhatfaralca Maharajadhi - 

raja Srimat Dharmapsla-Vanna Deva, who belonged to the 
dynasty of Brahmap&la, was, it is well known, one of the most 
celebrated kings of Kftmarupa. Amongst his various qualities 
set forth in his two copper-plate inscriptions discovered, the 
second plate, otherwise known as the Puspahhadra, inscription, 
says that “ In his mouth always resided both Bhagavati and 
Sarasvati ” ( Early History of Kamarupa, p. 336), and that lie 
was the ‘ Kavi-cakravdla : cuddmnani , . That he really practised 
poetry is demonstrated by that the first eight verses of this 
inscription were his own composition. 

Vajravarma, the progenitor of the Varma dynesty of East 
Bengal, is also described as ‘a poet and the most learned among, 
the erudite’ in the Belavo copper-plate grant of liis great-grandson 
Bhojavarma (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 42 •, .T. A. S. B., 1914, p. 127). 
This must not be conjectured as wholly an empty boast of the 
royal panegyrist, for the Subhaqitdvali of Vallabhadeva of Kadmira 
is found to contain a verse of a Vajravarma under Duti-preqanaih 
(ed. Peterson and Durgaprasadn, 1896, pp. 199-200, v. 1184) 
and without question he is the Vajravarma of the Varma dynasty 
of East Bengal 

Likewise, the anthology of the Bengali Srtdhara-Dasa, 
SaduktikarnAmrta, preserves to us no fewer than ten verses of 
one Dharmapala (ed. Mid. RSmSvatSra Sarma, Punjab Oriental 
Series, No. XV, ] 933, Introduction, P. 63 No. 102). One of 
these verses is under Proqita-bhartrk-avastha (p. 106, II, 67. 1.) 
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another under Svairinipralapah (p # 113, II, 67. 2). No famous 
old poet bearing the name of DhartnapSla is known in the History 
of Sanskrit literature. DharmapSla, the Buddhist celebrity of 
N&landa and the gum of Hiuen Tsang, could not 
possibly have composed these verses, highly erotic as they are in 
character. The emperor Dharmapala of Gauda is nowhere 
delineated as a poet. And the conclusion is, therefore, irresis- 
tible that Dharmapala of K&marQpa, who figures as a poet in his 
inscription, is the author of all these verses contained in the 
Saduktikarnamrta* 


* It may be added here that a verse of one Harsa-pala*Deva is quoted 
in the anthology, Kavindravacana-samuccaya (Ed. F. W. Thomas, 
pp. 47-48). This Harsa-p&la-Deva may not improbably be indentified 
with the father of Dharmapala-Deva, and in the first copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of the latter, the former has been described as being favoured by the 

f oddess of learning also (cf. Early History of Kdmarnpa, p. 333, App 
II). 
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Further opinions on the ‘ early history of 

KAMARUPA ” 

Dr. B A. SALETORE ma, Ph.D., d. pril — I have gone through your 
valuable book and cannot but admire your patience and nkill in un- 
ravelling the early history of a province which has preserved its anti- 
quities in tact. * * * This critical and most complete account of 

early Kamarupa bns^d as it is on all available sources of information, 
is a distinct contribution to the history of ancient India. * * * Your 
remarks on Tantrism ( pp. 156 s^q. ) are highly interesting. Deep 
erudition and balanced judgment mark this most remarkable achieve 
meat of yours. 

JIb- H. E. STAPLETON, m,a. — “I have seldom read a more help- 
ful and suggestive history. It is in this respect a most 
pleasant improvement on another i( History of Assam ** which 
1 found so full of obvious mistakes, when it appeared, that X 
had to decline to review it for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
a * # * • 

“You will gatli3r from what I have written how extremely 
interesting I have found your book, especially as I was able 
to consult it while preparing my lecture for the Royal Asiafcio * 
Society. It was of particular assistance to me when discuss- 
ing Karnasuvarna, and I mentioned in ray lecture what an 
outstanding piece of work I considered your book to be and 
how pleasant it was to find the President of the Anusandban 
Samiti (which kindly some years ago made me one of its 
Honorary members) publishing a book of such striking his* 
torieal importance.** 



NOTICE 


KAMARUPA ANUSANDHAN SAMITI GAUHATI 

Tbs Kimarupa Anusandhan Samiti or the Assam Resea. ok 
Society has a collection of old historical relics, such aa inscribed 
stones and images cannons, cannon-balls, swords, potteries ftUJdt, 
royal costumes coins, etc. The premises of the Ssmiti, situated 
on the southern bank of Dighali Tank, Gauhati, remains open 
from 7*80 to 8*30 a.m» and 3 to 7 ?.«. on working days ; from 
8 to 7 tut. on Sundays and os Doljatra, Lakshtnipuj.*, and the 
anniversaries of Damodar Deb Sankar Deb, and Madlmb Deb. 
The Satnltl remains closed on the following occasions J-Sri- 
panehami, Maghblhn, Bahagbifau Id*du**z»ba, Maharam, Janma* 
stand, Dnrgapuja FCalipuja, Christmas Ere, New Year’s Day, 
King-Emperor’s Birth day and Sivamtri. 

Information which may lead to the recovery of any historical 
roKc or article win he thankfully received. 


a GaswAia. 

ifRwsBmrg 


glncor&jKi A nu s an d han Smmti. 



